PRESIDENTIAL  PARTY:  SAC  President  Shirley  French  seems  pleased  with  the  flowers  presented  to  her  by  Dr. 
John  Evans  at  a public  forum  during  Orientation  Week. 


Controversy  over  faculty  citizenship 


New  contract  sought 
by  library  workers 


The  issue offacultycitizenshipin 
Ontario  universities  recently 
prompted  a brief  by  Provost 
Donald  Chant  and  Vice-President 
of  Internal  Affairs  Frank  lacobucci. 

“The  average  citizen  of  Ont- 
ario,” the  report  states,  “by  now 
must  be  convinced  that  our 
universities  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
cultural  takeover  unsurpassed 
since  our  television  system  al- 
legedly sold  out  to  U.S.  program- 
ming 25  years  ago.” 

“Statistics  appear  to  indicate  that 
approximately  72  percent  of  the 
faculty  of  Ontario  universities  is  of 
Canadian  citizenship,”  the  brief 
states.  “Moreover,  of  staff  re- 
cruited in  1975,only63  percentwas 
Canadian.  Concern  has  been 
expressed  that  this  is  indicative  of  a 
trend  — a trend  which  might  result 
in  a rapid  decrease  in  Canadian 
faculty. 

"It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
our  universities  are  arrogant  in 
appearing  to  accept  this  situation 
in  the  face  of  political  pressureand 
public  opinion.  However,  there 
are  several  reasons  why  these 
statistics  should  be  very  carefully 
analyzed. 

“First,  whereas  they  are  reason- 


ably accurate  as  far  as  they  go,  they 
do  notgofarenough.  Forexample, 
the  72  percent  figure  does  not 
include  landed  immigrants  — men 
and  women  who  have  moved  to 
this  country  from  abroad  and  have 
committed  their  futures  to  this 
province.  These  people  should  not 
be  distinguished  from  Canadian 
citizens;  moreover,  bias  against 
them  in  recruiting  for  universities 
is  unlawful. 

“Figures  for  the  Ontario  univer- 
sity system  as  a whole  are  not 
available,  but  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  when  landed  immigrants 
are  included,  95  percent  of  staff  are 
found  to  be  Canadians.  Many  of 
these  landed  immigrants  received 
their  higher  education  in  Cana- 
dian universities;  many  Canadian 
staff  did  not. 

“The  63  percent  statistic  is  also 
misleading.  It,  too,  does  not 
include  landed  immigrants.  The 
percentage  of  permanent  staff 
hired  at  U of  T in  1975-76  who  are 
Canadians  or  landed  immigrants 
was  not  63  percent  but  96  percent. 

"Highly  relevant  to  this  issue, 
but  often  unemphasized  in  the 


discussion,  are  the  provisions  of 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code. 
Subsection  4(1)  provides  that  no 
person  shall,  among  other  things, 
refuse  to  recruit  or  employ  any 
person  or  establish  or  maintain  a 
category  that  by  its  description 
excludes  a person  from  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  creed, 
colour,  sex,  marital  status,  nation- 
ality, ancestry  or  place  of  origin. 

"Subsection  4(4)  prohibits  ask- 
ing questions  relating  to  racial  or 
national  background  prior  to 
employment.  However,  subsec- 
tion 4(7)  is  an  exception  permitting 
discrimination  in,  inter  alia,  an 
'exclusively  educational  institut- 
ion, where  race,  nationality,  etc.  is 
a bonafideoccupationalqualifica- 
tion  and  requirement.’ 

“Section  15  provides  that  every 
person  who  contravenes  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Code  is  guilty  of  an 
offence  and  liable  on  a summary 
conviction  to  a fine. 

“Some  purists  might  argue  that 
the  above  provisions  do  not  apply 
to  employing  Canadian  citizens  at 
universities.  They  might  try  to 
distinguish  between  citizenship 
and  nationality,  stating  that  since 
the  former  is  not  proscribed  by  the 
Code,  it  is  therefore  possible  to 
give  preferential  treatment  to 
Canadian  citizens.  However,  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  tends 
to  treat  citizenship  and  nationality 
as  synonymous  terms  and  there- 
fore does  not  distinguish  between 
them. 

"Another  argument  might  be 
that  educational  institutions  are 
exempted  from  the  discrimination 
provisions  under  subsection  4(7). 
We  doubt  if  this  claim  could  be 
upheld,  since  nationality  or  citizen- 
ship could  not,  in  our  view,  be 
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Conciliation  talks  held  Tuesday, 
Sept.  14,  between  representatives 
of  CUPE  Local  1230,  library  non- 
professional staff,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  University  administra- 
tion, did  not  succeed  in  bringing 
the  two  parties  closer  together. 
Library  workers  had  asked  for  the 
hearingafterseveral  meetings  with 
the  administration  during  the 
summer  produced  no  satisfactory 
results. 

Judy  Darcy,  CUPE  Local  1230 
President,  explained  that  the  li- 
brary workers’  present  contract 
proposals  pertain  to  many  issues 
other  than  salary. 

Members  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  two-year  contract  of- 
fered by  the  University;  they  are 
negotiating  instead  for  a one-year 
contract.  They  are  also  requesting 
an  improved  benefits  package, 
which  would  include  a dental  plan, 
increased  vacation  time  and  paid 
maternity  leave.  Protection  of 
members’  jobs  against  library 
automation,  and  guarantees  ag- 
ainst layoffs  are  among  the  con- 
cessions being  sought. 

As  far  as  salary  is  concerned,  the 
union  has  requested  a 20  percent 
“across-the-board”  increase. 

John  Parker,  University  Labour 
Relations  Manager,  pointed  out 
that  the  University’s  offer  to  the 
union  included  a major  and 
unique  concession  — the  forma- 
tion of  a joint  job  evaluation 
committee  to  help  redress  the 
library  workers’  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  job  classification. 
Also,  the  two-year  contract  offer- 


An  institutional  grant  which  has 
been  received  by  the  University, 
the  subject  of  plagiarism,  and  the 
Transitional  Year  Program  task 
force  were  among  topics  discussed 
at  the  Academic  Affairs  Commit- 
tee meeting  held  Thursday,  Sept.  9. 

Provost  Donald  Chant  informed 
those  present  that  the  University 
had  received  a $50,000  i nstitutional 
grant  from  the  Province  of  Ont- 
ario. This  money  would  be  used  to 
free  staff  members  to  work  on 
instructional  development.  An 
advisory  committee  would  be  set 
up  shortly,  he  said. 

He  emphasized  thattheadvisory 
group  v^ould  keep  in  touch  with 
the  University  community  and 
explained  that  the  overall  objec- 
tive of  the  project  was  the 
improvement  of  teaching  on  cam- 
pus. 

Committee  Chairman  William 
Dunphy  brought  the  members  up 
to  date  on  actions  which  had  been 
taken  concerning  plagiarism.  He 


ed  by  the  University  provides  for 
increases  of  9 percent  in  the  first 
year  and  7.5  percent  in  the  second, 
and  is  the  AIB  maximum. 

Parker  says  that  tied  to  the  salary 
offer  is  a provision  for  a series  of 
escalations  from  1 to  5 percent, 
corresponding  to  an  employee’s 
first  to  fifth  year  of  employment. 
The  provision  would  be  in  addition 
to  any  salary  increase. 

If  this  salary  offer  were  accepted, 
approximately  half  of  the  390 
library  workers  would  be  eligible 
for  a 14  percent  increase,  an 
amount  in  excess  of  that  received 
by  any  other  staff  group.  The 
University’s  offer  also  includes  an 
additional  two  weeks  of  unpaid 
maternity  leave  — the  maximum 
allowed  under  the  Employment 
Standards  Act  — to  be  taken  at  the 
employee’s  discretion. 

The  appointed  conciliator, 
George  Markevitch,  must  now 
submit  his  findings  to  the  Minister 
of  Labour.  The  Minister  may  then 
appoint  a conciliation  board,  or 
simply  write  a "no  board  report”, 
at  which  time  union  members 
would  be  free  to  strike.  However, 
16  days  must  elapse  from  the  date 
of  the  report  before  library 
workers  are  legally  allowed  to 
strike. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  com- 
mencing in  mid-November,  1975, 
the  library  workers'  strike  affected 
all  University  libraries  staffed  by 
union  labour.  The  strike  lasted 
until  Dec.  9 when  the  union  voted 
to  accept  the  University’s  offer. 


reminded  those  present  that,  in 
response  to  recommendations 
made  in  the  Report  ofthe  Working 
Group  Investigating  Plagiarism, 
the  University  administration  had 
begun  enquiries  regarding  the 
possibility  of  instituting  legal  ac- 
tion against  term  paper  compan- 
ies. 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities had  investigated  the  pur- 
chase of  term  papers,  he  said,  and  it 
was  on  the  basis  of  suggestions 
contained  in  the  COU  report  that 
U of  T had  begun  its  legal 
investigations. 

Vice-Provost  Robin  Ross  in- 
formed the  members  that  discus- 
sions had  been  held  with  the 
Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Attor- 
ney General,  but  that  the  prospect 
of  remedial  legislation  was  not 
bright.  Accordingly,  it  seemed  that 
the  situation  would  be  left  in  the 
University’s  hands. 

Professor  Dunphy  drew  the 
Continued  on  Page  8 


PRESIDENT  J.R.  EVANS 

will  speak  on  the  current  state 
and  prospects  of  the  University 

Thursday,  September  23rd 
12.30  — 1 p.m. 

CONVOCATION  HALL 


Premier  Davis  to  visit 

The  Hon.  William  Davis,  Premier  of  Ontario,  5T1  University 
College,  will  return  to  the  U of  T today,  Sept.  17,  as  part  of  the  SAC 
orientation  program.  The  Premier  will  make  a short  speech  which 
will  be  followed  by  a question  and  answer  period. 

Mr.  Davis  will  speak  at  12  noon  on  the  south  side  of  King’s  College 
Circle  in  front  of  Simcoe  Hall  where  a sound  van  with  loud  speakers 
has  been  set  up  on  the  grass.  All  members  of  the  University 
community  are  welcome  and  invited  to  take  part  in  the  exchange 
with  the  Premier. 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

Plagiarism,  TYP  discussed 
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Miscalculation  in 

To  the  Editor: 

I regret  that  my  letter  concern- 
ing $64,000  of  interest  ( Bulletin , 
July  23)  contained  a substantial 
error  in  computation.  I inadvert- 
ently computed  one  year's  instead 
of  one  month’s  interest.  The 
correct  figure  is  more  in  the 

Unilateral  action 

To  the  Editor: 

I am  writing  to  comment  on  the 
reference  in  the  UTFA  Newsletter 
of  September  1976  to  the  recent 
change  in  the  University’s  Group 
Life  Insurance  Plan. 

The  Newsletter  correctly  notes 
(p.5)  thattheannouncementof  the 
changes  came  as  a surprise  to  many 
faculty  members,  and  that  the 
original  deadline  for  signing  up 
was  inappropriate  for  many  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  although  this 
difficulty  was  later  remedied. 
Many  members  of  staff  found  the 
information  sent  to  them  to  be 
unclear,  and  were  puzzled  by  the 
choices  offered. 

The  Newsletter  states  that  "the 
terms  of  the  new  plan  were 
announced  without  consultation 
with  us.  . . This  statement  is 
grossly  misleading  and  misrepre- 
sents the  facts.  The  Presidential 
Pension  Review  Committee  (of 
which  I was  Chairman)  had  on  it 
two  representatives  of  UTFA,  both 
of  whom  signed  the  final  report. 
The  final  report  itself  was  sent  to 
UTFA  for  comment  and  response. 

The  principal  response,  by  the 
UTFA  representatives  whocameto 
speak  to  the  matter  at  a meeting  of 
the  Business  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Governing  Council,  was  that 
UTFA  would  consider  all  of  the 
matters  related  to  pensions  and 
insurance  as  part  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  administration  on 
salaries  and  benefits.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration 


) 

interest 

neighbourhood  of  $7,500. 

I still  hold  that  it  would  be  rare 
for  the  Sesquicentennial  Fund  to 
turn  down  a gift  of  this  magnitude 
from  any  other  source. 

Eric  Mendelsohn, 
Department  of  Mathematics 

not  taken 

with  respect  to  changes  in  the 
Pension  Plan  (of  which  the  group 
insurance  change  was  part)  were 
discussed  in  the  Business  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Planning  and  Resources,  and  the 
Governing  Council/onallofwhich 
bodies  there  are  members  of  the 
academic  staff. 

At  that  time  there  was  pressure 
on  the  administration  to  act 
promptly  on  this  matter,  since 
Provincial  legislation  requiringthe 
elimination  of  discrimination  in 
Pension  Plans  on  grounds  of  sex 
had  already  been  enacted  and  the 
changes  in  our  Pension  Plan  were 
long  overdue.  Thus  UTFA  had 
been  advised  andconsultedonthe 
changes  in  the  Pension  and 
Insurance  plan,  and  a number  of 
members  of  the  academic  staff 
were  party  to  the  discussions 
and  decisions  made. 

A further  point  not  to  be 
overlooked  is  that  the  plan  covers 
both  academic  and  administrative 
staffs  of  the  University.  For  this 
reason,  administrative  staff  had  the 
same  opportunities  for  representa- 
tion and  discussion  as  did  the 
academic  staff. 

The  impression  given  in  the 
Newsletter  of  "a  unilateral  action" 
on  the  part  of  the  University 
Administration  without  consulta- 
tion with  theacademicstaffisfalse. 

Bernard  Etkin, 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering 


Evolutionary  games 
subject  of  discussions 


A conference  on  Games  and 
Decisions  in  Evolutionary  Pro- 
cesses will  be  held  at  New  College, 
Oct.  7 — 9.  Some  of  the  guest 
speakers  will  include  Professors 
Lawrence  Slobodkin,  New  York 
State  University;  John  Maynard 
Smith,  University  of  Sussex;  D. 
Nelken,  Cornell  University;  K.J. 
Radford,  York  University  and 
Leigh  Van  Valen,  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  sessions  begin  at  noon, 
Thursday,  Oct.  7 with  a symposium 
on  theories.  Friday,  Oct.  8,  from  9 
a.m.  to  noon  there  will  be  a 
symposium  on  biology  and  from  1 


to  5 p.m.  a symposium  on 
sociology.  A banquet  Friday  even- 
ing at  6.30  p.m.  will  be  followed  at 
8.30  p.m.  with  a session,  open  to 
the  public,  entitled  “Does  Evolu- 
tion Make  Sense?”  The  confer- 
ence concludes  Saturday,  Oct.  9 
from  9 a.m.  to  1.30  p.m.  with  a 
symposium  on  artifacts  and  a 
summation. 

If  you  wish  to  take  part  in  the 
conference,  please  register  im- 
mediately with  the  Office  of  the 
Principal,  109  New  College,  tele- 
phone 978-2461.  The  registration 
fee  of  $20  includes  the  banquet 
Friday  evening. 
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As  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  the  Textbook  Store  is  just  one  long  lineup  after  another. 


What  happens  to  doctoral  fellows? 


The  Canada  Council’s  Doctoral 
Fellowships  Program  is  playing  a 
major  role  in  meeting  the  staffing 
needs  of  Canadian  universities, 
according  to  a Council  survey 
released  today. 

The  survey  report,  entitled 
Doctoral  Fellows  — What  Hap- 
pens?,  shows  that  82.1  percent  of 
the  students  who  received 
al  fellowships  from  the  Council  in 
1968-69  and  who  were  employed 
by  January  1974  were  teaching  at 
universities,  and  87.9  percent  of 
those  employed  were  working  in 
Canada. 

Based  on  1,032  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  sentto  Ph.D. fellows 
in  November  1973,  the  report,  by 
Rene  Lemieux,  head  of  the  Coun- 
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cil’s  Research  and  Analysis  Section, 
concentrates  on  the  educational 
and  employment  experiences  of 
those  supported  during  the  five 
years-  since  they  received  their 
fellowships. 

In  1968  the  Council  allocated 
$6.5  million,  or  57  percent  of  its 
humanities  and  social  sciences 
budget,  to  the  Doctoral  Fellow- 
ships Program.  Its  rationale  for  this 
heavy  expenditure,  stated  in  its 
annual  report  for  1969-70,  was  “to 
correct  the  imbalances  which  have 
resulted  over  the  years,  and  in 
particular  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  good  Canadian  teachers 
competent  eventually  to  staff  our 
universities  and  colleges  and  to 


undertake  research,  not  only  in  the 
university,  but  also  in  industry  and 
government.” 

The  report  covers  the  stages  of 
doctoral  studies  attained  by  the 
Council  fellows,  the  time  they 
required  to  reach  them,  their 
intentions  for  further  study  or 
work,  their  reasons  for  inter- 
rupting their  studies,  their  occupa- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  survey  and 
the  relationship  between  their 
jobs  and  their  doctoral  studies. 

Another  survey  of  doctoral 
fellows  is  scheduled  for  this 
autumn  as  a part  of  the  Canada 
Council’s  continuing  evaluation  of 
its  own  program. 


The  second  edition  of  the 
Literary  History  of  Canada,  hailed 
as  a landmark  in  Canadian  literary 
scholarship  when  published  in  its 
first  edition  in  1965,  has  just  been 
issued  by  U of  T Press. 

It  has  been  revised  and  enlarged, 
and  published  in  three  volumes, 
and  is  available  in  both  cloth  and 
paperback  editions. 

The  General  Editor  is  Carl  F. 
Klinck  and  the  Editors  are  Alfred  G. 
Bailey,  Claude  Bissell,  Roy  Daniels, 
Northrop  Frye  and  the  late  Des- 
mond Pacey. 

U of  T contributors  include 
Thomas  A.  Goudge,  Professor  of 
Philosophy;  John  Webster  Grant, 
Professor  of  Church  History,  Em- 
manuel College;  and  William  Elgin 
Swinton,  formerly  Centennial  Pro- 
fessor, and  Senior  Fellow,  Massey 
College. 

• 

The  School  of  Continuing  Stud- 
ies is  again  offering  English  courses 
for  students  enrolled  at  the  U of  T 
whose  first  language  is  not  English. 
Students  who  wish  to  improve 
their  skill  in  speaking,  reading  or 
writing  should  get  in  touch  with 
Continuing  Studies  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Classes  start  on  Sept.  27  and  last 
for  10  weeks.  Courses  are  offered 
at  no  extra  cost  to  the  student  and 
qualified  instructors  will  help 
students  with  individual  language 
problems. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Marian  Tyacke,  assistant  co-ordin- 
ator, Programmes  in  English  as  a 
Second  Language,  School  of  Cont- 
inuing Studies,  telephone  978- 
6529. 


Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre  is 
holding  Opbn  House  ’76  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Sept.  22 
and  23,  from  noon  to  9 p.m.  in  the 
main  auditorium,  2075  Bayvlew 
Ave. 

The  open  house  is  designed  to 
show  the  workings  of  a modern 
general  hospital  with  displays, 
demonstrations  and  educational 
films  on  a wide  variety  of  health 
care  topics. 

• 

The  exhibition  now  at  the  Hart 
House  Gallery  is  a selection  of 
works  from  the  permanent  col- 
lection. 

Ho  hum?  Not  so.  The  collection 
has  long  been  a fine  one  and  in 
addition  has  provided  joyful  stor- 
ies to  the  picker-up  of  unconsid- 
ered trifles.  Long  before  the 
surging  tide  of  nationalism  hit  art 
buyers,  Hart  House  had  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  Canadian  paint- 


ings in  the  country.  When  the 
Toronto  city  fathers  demanded 
that  certain  paintings  they  con- 
sidered obscene  be  removed  from 
the  walls,  the  University  declined. 
Discerning  art  committees  in  the 
past  and  present  have  gathered 
and  protected  a collection  well 
worth  a visit. 

The  exhibition  is  on  view  until 
Sept.  24.  Gallery  hours  are  Mon- 
day, 11  a.m. — 9 p.m.;  Tuesday  to 
Saturday,  11  a.m. — 5 p.m.  and 
Sunday,  2 — 5 p.m. 


Luisa  Del  Guidice,  student  in  the 
Department  of  Italian  Studies,  has 
won  first  prize  in  the  1976 
Undergraduate  Essay  Contest  of 
the  American  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  Italian.  Miss  Del  Guidice's 
essay  dealt  with  Cesare  Pavese. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  in  five 
years  that  a U of  T student  has  won 
this  prize. 


Personal  effects  insurance 

To  clarify  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  responsibility  for 
insurance  of  personal  effects  on  property  owned  by  faculty 
members,  employees  and  students  while  on  University  premises,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  University  does  not  assume  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  personal  property  of  any  faculty  member,  em- 
ployee or  student  nor  does  the  University  carry  any  insurance  that 
would  cover  the  personal  property. 

In  many  cases  personal  insurance  policies  provide  an  extension 
covering  property  away  from  home.  However,  it  is  suggested  that 
you  check  your  insurance  policies  with  your  agent  and  broker  to 
ensure  that  you  have  the  coverage  you  wish  and  are  aware  of 
uninsured  risks  and  exposures  to  your  personal  property. 

The  University’s  Insurance  Manager  is  available  for  consultation 
at  978-6478. 


* 
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Swine  flu  to  make  virulent  appearance  this  fall 


The  pleasant  ambience  of  autumn,  1976, 
has  been  somewhat  clouded  with  con- 
cern: Will  this  be  the  winter  that  a major 
viral  epidemic  — this  time  called  "swine 
flu”  — makes  its  appearance? 

For  several  months  the  media  have 
reminded  the  public  that  swine  flu  — 
predicted  to  strike  before  1980  — is 
essentially  the  same  strain  that  caused  the 
cataclysmic  world  wide  epidemic  of  1918- 
19  in  which  20  million  died  and  500  million 
were  afflicted. 

In  February  1976,  a U.S.  military  recruit  at 
Fort  Dix,  N.J.  died  of  swine  flu.  Whereas  it 
was  proven  that  the  infection  had  spread 
between  people,  its  origin  was  never 
determined.  At  this  point,  the  public 
began  to  ask  questions.  How  serious  was 
the  threat  of  an  epidemic?  Why  is  the  virus 
so  elusive?  Where  is  it  coming  from?  Can 
one  get  swine  flu  from  eating  pork?  What 
are  the  symptoms?  What  can  the  indiv- 
idual do  to  protect  himself? 

These  and  other  questions  concern  Dr. 
Gerald  Blandford  at  U of  T’s  Gage 
Research  Institute.  He  says,  "Although  no 
one  can  predict  exactly  when  an  outbreak 
may  begin,  we  do  know  that  since  1889 
there  have  been  four  world  wide 
epidemics  and  that  in  the  last  forty  years 
there's  been  a major  change  in  the 
causative  virus  approximately  every  ten 
years.” 


Dr.  Blandford,  an  assistant  professor  of 
pathology  and  associate  professor  of 
medicine  at  U of  T,  is  Director  of  General 
Internal  Medicine  at  the  Toronto  Western 
Hospital. 

"The  influenza  virus  is  constantly 
changing,"  says  Dr.  Blandford.  “When  the 
virus  undergoes  a major  genetic  change, 
the  human  population  is  caught  offguard. 
Usually  a second  wave  of  the  virus  follows, 
and  strikes  before  we're  prepared  with  the 
ideal  vaccine." 

The  disease  is  spread  by  droplets  of 
moisture  given  off  when  an  infected 
person  exhales,  coughs  or  sneezes.  The 
droplets,  which  contain  the  virus,  hang  in 
the  air.  Crowded  and  poorly  ventilated 
rooms  are  conducive  to  its  transmission, 
and  once  begun,  the  disease  progresses 
through  fatigue,  malaise,  fever,  cough,  to 
possible  respiratory  and  neurological 
distress. 

The  1918  flu  began  in  April  among  the 
troops  stationed  in  western  France.  By  July 
it  had  spread  with  alarming  alacrity  across 
Europe,  and  on  to  India,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  North  America.  The 
second  wave  struck  that  same  fall  and 
afflicted  almost  every  populated  area  of 
the  world  — except  New  Guinea  and  the 
mid-Atlantic  island  of  Saint  Helena.  In 
February  of  1919,  the  third  and  final  wave 


occurred.  The  scourge  lasted  a total  of  14 
months. 

It  was  not  until  1931,  however,  that  the 
influenza  virus  was  isolated  from  swine, 
and  it’sstill  notclearwhethermanorswine 
is  the  primary  host  for  flu. 

“But,”  says  Dr.  Blandford,  "we  do  know 
that  the  virus  that  caused  ‘Hong  Kong  flu’ 
was  originally  transmitted  from  man  to 
swine  and  sometimes  from  swine  to  swine. 
We  don’t  know  whether  the  virus  remains 
unchanged  in  the  animal  host  and 
becomes  a threat  to  a human  being  when 
his  immunity  is  inadequate  or  whether  the 
virus  undergoes  genetic  changes  within 
the  host  animal  and  becomes  progressive- 
ly pathogenic  to  even  healthy  people.” 

One  thing  is  clearly  established:  one 
does  not  get  swine  flu  from  eating  pork! 
“The  virus  dies  when  theanimal  is  killed,” 
says  Dr.  Blandford,  "And  there’s  no 
substantial  evidence  that  large  doses  of 
vitamin  C prevent  or  reduce  illness  in 
influenza.” 

In  the  U.S.,a  135-million-dollar  program 
will  vaccinate  everyone.  In  Canada  four 
million  will  be  vaccinated.  Dr.  Blandford 
points  out  that  “the  costs  of  providing  four 
million  doses  of  vaccine  are  infinitely  less 
than  the  costs  to  society  should  an 
outbreak  occur.  In  the  U.S.  in  1968-69,  a 
moderate  flu  epidemic  caused  30,000 
deaths  and  afflicted  51  million  Americans. 


The  direct  cost  of  the  medical  care  was 
750  million  dollars  and  the  total  economic 
burden  was  3.9  billion  dollars.” 

Beginning  in  October,  clinics  will  be 
established  throughout  Toronto  to  vaccin- 
ate those  who  are  over  65;  those  between 
20  and  50  (individuals  between  50  and  65 
are  thought  to  have  some  carry-over  of 
immunity  from  previous  epidemics);  and 
persons  of  any  age  delivering  essential 
community  services.  Health  authorities 
are  sti  1 1 testing  the  effects  of  vacci  nation  on 
those  under  20  since  they  are  less 
susceptibile  to  the  virus  and  may  suffer 
severe  reaction  to  the  vaccination. 

The  cloud  of  concern  that  hangs  over 
the  autumn  of  1976  is  somewhat  dispelled 
by  the  availability  of  vaccine  for  a 
percentage  of  Canadians.  Although  it’s 
not  ideal,  it’s  more  * protection  than 
Canadians  had  during  the  1918-19  flu 
epidemic.  Then,  the  major  cause  of  death 
was  probably  bacterial  infection  which, 
today,  could  be  largely  controlled  by 
antibiotics.  However,  many  of  the  deaths 
occurred  with  24  hours  of  onset  — before 
any  antibiotic  could  have  been  effective, 
explains  Dr.  Blandford. 

On  a cheerier  note.  Dr.  Blandford  adds 
that  not  every  bout  of  influenza  this  fall  is 
going  to  be  swine  flu.  What  is  more  likely  is 
the  current  strain  of  Asian  flu  called 
A/Victorian  which  is  a less  virulent  virus. 


Recommendations  on  grading  policy  approved 


The  Academic  Affairs  Committee  ap- 
proved the  following  recommendations 
on  grading  practices  policy,  excluding  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  at  a meeting 
held  May  27,  7976. 

1.  That  the  recording  of  the  students' 
grades  for  each  course  taken  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  be  in  percentage 
form. 


2.  That  the  grade  be  assigned  according 
to  the  following  definitions,  it  being 
understood  that  although  these  defin- 
itions have  a general  applicability 
throughout  the  University,  individual 
divisions  have  the  right  to  request 
approval  by  the  Academic  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  alterations  or  additions  to  these 
definitions  as  required  by  circumstances 
peculiar  to  their  division: 


Percentages 

Letter  equivalent 

80-100 

A 

Exceptional  performance  with  strong 
evidence  of  original  thinking,  good 
organization,  capacity  to  analyze  and 
synthesize;  a superior  grasp  of  the  subject 
matter  with  sound  critical  evaluations; 
evidence  of  an  extensive  knowledge  base. 

70-79 

B 

Good  performance  with  evidence  of  a 
grasp  of  the  subject  matter,  some  evidence 
of  critical  capacity  and  analytic  ability,  and 
reasonable  understanding  of  the  relevant 
issues  under  examination;  evidence  of 
familiarity  with  the  literature. 

60-69 

C 

Intellectually  adequate  performance  of  a 
student  who  is  profiting  from  his/her 
university  experience;  an  understanding 
of  the  subject  matter  and  an  ability  to 
develop  solutions  to  simple  problems 
found  in  the  material. 

50-59 

D 

Minimally  acceptable  performance;  some 
evidence  of  familiarity  with  the  subject 
matter  and  some  evidence  that  critical  and 
analytic  skills  have  been  developed. 

35-49 

E 

Inadequate  performance  in  the  subject; 
evidence  of  familiarity  with  only  some  of 
the  subject  matter;  the  presence  of  some 
critical  and  analytic  skills. 

0-34 

F 

Inadequate  performance  in  which  there  is 
little  evidence  of  evan  a superficial 
understanding  of  the  subject  matter;  in 
which  there  is  a weakness  in  critical  and 
analytic  skills,  with  limited  or  irrelevant 
use  of  literature. 

Note:  It  should  be  noted  that  a grade  ofCis 
an  acceptable  and  respectable  one 
counting  fully  for  credit  towards  the 
degree;  a D grade  may  still  count  for  credit 
towards  the  degree  within  the  limitations 
of  the  academic  division  involved;  a grade 
of  E,  in  conjunction  with  adequate  overall 
performance,  maybe  accepted,  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  academic 
divisions  involved. 

3.  Grades  will  be  reported  in  letter  form; 
grades  in  the  ranges  "A"  to  "D”  inclusive 
may  be  further  refined  by  the  use  of  plus 
and  minus.  The  letter  equivalents  of 
percentages  are  as  follows: 


Percentages 

90-100 

85-89 

80-84 

77-79 

73-76 

70-72 

67-69 

63-66 

60-62 

57-59 

53-56 

50-52 

35-49 

0-34 


Grades 

A 

A 

A 

B 

B 

B 

C 

C 

C 

D 

D 

D 

E 

F 


4.  The  above  grading  criteria  (cf. 
Recommendation  2 and,  where  appropri- 
ate^) should  be  incorporated  in  future 
calendars  for  the  information  of  students 
and  teaching  staff. 

5.  The  student’s  transcript  will  contain 
the  following  information  relating  to 
grades  for  each  course  taken:  the  letter 
grade  equivalent;  the  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  a course  together 
with  their  distribution  across  the  letter 
grade  categories  of  “A”,  "B,  C,  D”  and  "E, 
F”  inclusively.  Sessional  and  cumulative 
averages  may  be  indicated  according  to 
divisional  practice;  further  relative  rank- 
ing in  a program  could  be  indicated  if  a 
division  so  desired. 

6.  That  as  early  as  possible  in  each 
course,  the  instructor  shall  explain  the 
method  of  evaluation  proposed  for  that 
course,  it  being  understood  that  this 
method  be  in  accord  with  applicable 
university  or  divisional  guidelines. 

7.  That  once  the  weight  for  different 
assessments  within  the  method  of  evalua- 
tion to  be  used  is  explicitly  given,  it  may  not 
be  changed  withoyt  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  students  taking  the  course 
who  are  present  and  voting  at  a regularly 
scheduled  meeting  of  the  class  at  which 
the  issue  is  raised. 

8(a)  That  all  written  term  work  carried 
out  for  evaluation  purposes  should  be 
returned  to  students,  and  that  appropri- 
ately detailed  commentary  should  be 
offered. 

(b)  That  for  all  pieces  of  written  term 
work  carried  out  for  evaluation  purposes 
that  constitute  one-half  or  more  of  the 
final  grade,  appropriate  time  must  be 
allotted  for  discussing  with  each  student 
who  wishes  it  the  piece  of  work  itself,  the 
comments  made,  and  the  grade  assigned. 

9.  That  academic  divisions  adhere  to  the 
following  general  guidelines  to  ensure 
that  no  single  form  of  evaluation  is  used 
exclusively  throughout  their  program  of 
studies: 

(a)  That  both  essays  (orequivalent  work) 
and  examinations  normally  be  required  to 
obtain  standing  in  courses  leading  to  a 
degree. 

(b)  That  in  courses  where  one  form  of 
evaluation  only  is  used,  a single  piece  of 
work  should  not  normally  count  for  all  of 
the  final  mark. 

(c)  That  an  examination  orexaminations 
counting  for  at  least  one-third  of  the  final 
mark  should  be  employed  in  all  courses 
with  exceptions  granted  by  the  faculties, 
schools  or  colleges  according  to  their  own 
regulations. 

(d)  That  each  instructor  responsible  for  a 
course,  submit  to  his  Chairman,  with  his 
marks,  a statement  of  how  they  were 
obtained,  including  the  extent  to  which 


group  evaluation,  self  evaluation  and 
multiple  choice  examinations  were  used. 

(e)  That  self  evaluation  and  group 
evaluation,  where  permitted,  should  not 
have  a combined  weight  of  morethan  50% 
in  the  determination  of  the  final  grade  of 
any  course. 

(f)  That  divisions  report  to  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  those  cases  where  they 
deem  advisable  the  predominant  or 
exclusive  use  of  multiplechoiceexamina- 
tions  within  both  courses  and  programs  of 
studies. 

(g)  That  group  evaluation  be  permitted 
only  when  each  member  of  the  group  has 
consented  to  this  form  of  evaluation. 

Note:  Guidelines  evolved  by  individual 
divisions  which  deviate  from  these  general 
guidelines  should  be  reported  to  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  for  informa- 
tion. 

10.  In  no  case  should  a quota  system  such 
as  the  use  of  a bell  curve  govern  the 
assigning  of  grades  within  any  course  or 
the  making  of  promotional  decisions  in 
any  degree  program. 

11.  Where  it  is  feasible  (e.g.  in  smaller 
divisions,  professional  faculties  and  those 
divisions  with  relatively  uniform,  well- 
integrated  programs)  an  assessment  of  the 
total  academic  performance  of  students, 
by  the  division  concerned,  is  encouraged 
in  making  evaluative  and  promotional 
decisions,  especially  in  border-line  cases. 

12(a)  Each  divisional  head,  or  in  multi- 
department divisions  each  chairman,  or  at 
Scarborough  College  the  head  of  each 
division,  shall  set  up  a marks  review 
committee  (or  committees)  under  his 
personal  chairmanship  or  that  of  his 
designate  to  review  grades  submitted 
by  instructors  and  to  ask  for  clarification  by 
the  instructor(s)  concerned  of  anyanoma- 
lous  distributions  or  disparity  between 
sections  of  the  same  course,  which  the 
committee  might  note.  The  same  commit- 
tee shall  oversee  evaluation  procedures 
and  grading  policies  in  general  for  its 
department. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  multi-departmental 
divisions  and  Scarborough  College  a 
review  committee  may  be  established 
(such  as  the  Committee  on  Standing  as  it 
operates  in  this  capacity  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science)  to  monitor  the  work  of 
the  review  committees  as  in  12(a)  and  the 
overall  consistency  (so  far  as  this  is 
possible)  of  grades  awarded. 

(c)  These  different  levels  of  review  may 
be  integrated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
division. 

(d)  No  final  grade  shall  be  official  before 
the  review  procedure  is  complete. 

(e)  Student  membership  on  review 
committees  is  to  be  left  tothediscretionof 
individual  divisions. 
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“The  administration  is  the  servant  of  the 
University  and  the  essential  part 
of  the  University  is  the  faculty.” 


Professor  James  Daniels,  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association,  was  interviewed  by  Elizabeth 
Wilson  of  Information  Services  on  August  25. 

A graduate  of  Oxford  University,  Professor 
Daniels  taught  at  U.B.C.  from  1953-61,  then 
joined  the  Department  of  Physics  at  this 
University,  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
Department  from  1958-73. 

Prof.  Daniels  became  active  in  the  Faculty 
Association  last  year  when  the  then 
President,  Professor  William  Nelson,  asked 
him  to  assist  with  recruiting  members  in  the 
Physics  and  Astronomy  Departments. 

How  many  members  does  the  Faculty  Association  have 
now? 

About  1,700, 1 believe,  about  60  to  65  percent  of  the 
available  membership. 

Why  did  you  take  on  the  job  of  President? 

My  father  worked  on  the  British  railway,  and  he 
wasn’t  a manager  or  director  either.  So  I’ve  always  felt 
that  I was  not oneofthe ruling classesand  havealways 
supported  groups  like  unions  which  tend  to 
counterbalance  the  interests  of  those  who  are  of  the 
establishment. 

Most  of  society  would  feel  that  faculties  of  universities 
were  of  the  establishment 

It’s  certainly  true  that  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  in  the  upper  income  bracket  in  this  country 
and  that  some  of  them  individually  do  have  a great  deal 
of  influence  and  power,  though  not  necessarily  due  to 
their  being  faculty.  However,  they  themselves  see 
differences  among  their  own  members  and  very  great 
differences  between  themselves  and  the  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  University. 

At  the  Association’s  annual  meeting  last  fall.  Professor 
Nelson,  then  Association  President,  said  that  the 
faculty  is  not  the  University  and  that  faculty  members 
are  only  precarious  employees.  Do  you  agree? 

It’s  like  a slogan.  It  contains  a great  deal  of  truth  and 
expresses  it  picturesquely  but  it  needs  examination  in 
detail.  The  faculty  certainly  are  precarious  employees 
in  the  sense  that,  should  the  University  go  bankrupt, ' 
there  would  be  agonizing  decisions  to  be  made.  Last 
year  at  one  small  university  in  Canada,  40  percent  of  the 
tenured  faculty  were  terminated.  I think  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  in  a better  position  than  many  places  due 
to  its  prestige  and  a stable  student  population.  Still, 
things  like  that  could  happen  here,  in  fact,  already 
have.  During  the  depression,  salary  cuts  were  made.  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  is  trying  its  hardest. 
Nevertheless,  it’s  trying. 

The  University  has  got  itself  into  a corner,  one  it 
shares  with  everyotheruniversity  in  North  America,  by 
relying  too  heavily  on  government  support  when  that 
support  was  easy  to  obtain.  Now  that  the  funds 
required  to  run  the  University  aren’t  adequate, 
something  will  have  to  be  cut  or  more  money  will  have 
to  be  found,  and  I am  sure  the  University  is  trying  to  find 
more. 


Should  a crisis  occur,  what  about  tenure? 

What  is  meant  by  tenure?  Must  the  University 
honour  its  commitment  to  provide  a job  to  all  tenured 
faculty,  until  they  retire,  no  matter  what  happens? 

How  would  you  answer  that? 

I don’t  know.  I’m  thinking  about  it  now  and  I suggest 
that  all  faculty  should  think  about  it.  This  and  many 
other  questions  associated  with  tenure  may  have  to  be 
answered  in  the  future,  and  it’s  one  of  the  points  I 
intend  to  put  before  the  Council  of  the  Faculty 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  October. 

We  face  certain  choices.  Whatshould  bedoneabout 
the  departments  where  the  number  of  students  is 
dropping  and  there  are  tenured  professors  who  are 
going  to  be  left  without  work  to  do?  Should  we  press 
for  a retraining  scheme  so  that  these  people  can  be 
guaranteed  useful  work,  or  should  we  sit  back  and 
smirk  at  the  discomfort  of  the  administration?  The  right 
thing  is  to  make  a choice  which  will  not  be  to  the  long- 
term disadvantage  of  the  faculty. 

I was  expecting  you  to  say  “to  the  long-term 
disadvantage  of  the  University”. 

The  Faculty  Association  is  the  body  which  represents 
the  interests  of  the  faculty.  As  such,  in  the  role  of 
employees,  I think  it  is  our  job  to  see  that  individual 
faculty  members  receive  adequate  remuneration  for 
their  services,  have  tolerable  conditions  of  work  and 
are  treated  with  dignity.  Yet,  as  an  individual  member 
of  the  faculty  I’m  interested  that  the  University  should 
progress,  that  it  should  have  a good  reputation  in  the 
world. 

Give  me  some  examples  of  specific  concerns. 

There  are  two  grievances  now  concerning  denial  of 
tenure  or  failure  to  reappoint  and,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  they  have  been  unresolved  for  nearly  three 
years,  which  is  far  too  long  to  keep  anybody  waiting. 

On  the  other  side,  some  of  my  acquaintances  object 
to  the  concept  of  "unionization”,  because  they  think 
things  will  not  be  as  pleasant  as  they  were  when 
nothing  was  written  down  and  one  could  rely  on 
gentlemanly  understanding  between  the  faculty 
member  and,  say,  the  department  chairman.  I think 
these  people  are  deluding  themselves  because,  when 
there  is  plenty  of  money  to  spare,  nobody  cares  too 
much  about  what  we  do.  If  you  make  a request  to  the 
department  chairman,  he’s  very  likely  to  say,  "Okay, 
that’s  fine.”  But  now  that  times  are  hard,  he’slesslikely 
to  do  so. 

A manual  of  staff  policies  hassuddenlyappearedthis 
summer,  drawn  up  by  a committee  of  the 
administration.  One  finds  that,  if  a female  faculty 
member  decides  to  have  a baby,  she’s  entitled  to  17 
weeks  of  maternity  leave.  When  she  starts  to  take  it,  her 
salary  is  stopped.  She’s  then  supposed  to  go  on 
unemployment  insurance.  When  she  comes  back,  the 
University  will  pay  the  difference  between  what  they 
would  have  paid  her  over  those  17  weeks  and  what  she 
actually  received  from  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission.  The  University,  of  course,  will  do  all  it  can 
to  facilitate  this  process  by  providing  the  necessary 
forms.  I'm  sure  this  is  a great  shock  to  all  female  faculty 
members  who  are  contemplating  having  babies  and 
not  resigning  from  their  jobs.  This  regulation  and  many 
others  have  been  worked  out  by  the  administration 
without  any  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
Faculty  Association.  I think  that  such  important  matters 


as  conditions  of  work  should  not  be  imposed 
unilaterally  by  the  University. 

What  would  you  like  to  see  happen? 

We  are  proposing  that  there  should  be  an 
understanding  that  the  Faculty  Association  will 
negotiate  with  the  University  administration  asa  whole 
on  these  matters,  and,  we  are  now  preparing  an 
agreement  for  collective  bargaining  which  covers  alf 
the  conditions  of  employment. 

Around  about  1970  the  watchword  was  participatory 
democracy.  People  thought  that  by  getting  access  to 
decision-making  bodies,  they  would  have  some 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  University.  Now  they  are 
disillusioned.  That  you  can  vote  for  an  executive 
committee  in  your  department,  be  appointed  to  » 
committee  to  choose  a president  or  that  12  faculty 
members  are  elected  to  the  Governing  Council  hardly 
gives  the  average  faculty  member  a sense  of 
participation. 

What  stage  has  the  preparation  of  the  collective 
agreement  reached? 

The  incoming  executive  of  the  Association 
appointed  a salaries  and  benefits  committee  to  look 
into  the  possibility  of  an  agreement.  On  it  are  a variety 
of  people,  from  untenured  assistant  professors  to  an 
associate  dean  and  the  chairman  of  the  research  board. 

It  represents  a wide  spectrum  of  opinion  and  its 
findings  have  been  almost  unanimous.  It  is  drafting  an 
agreement  which  we  hope  the  University  administra- 
tion will  accept  voluntarily.  At  a meeting  of  the  genera- 
membership  in  the  middle  of  October,  the  agreement 
will  be  discussed,  and  somewhere  in  the  third  week  of 
October  it  will  be  presented  to  the  administration  and 
we  hope  that  they  will  accept  it  without  too  many 
changes. 

What  if  they  don’t? 

“Voluntarily”  here  has  a technical  meaning.  The 
laws  of  Ontario  provide  that  any  group  of  employees 
can  force  their  employers  to  bargain  with  them.  All  the 
employees  have  to  do  is  to  apply  to  the  Department  of 
Labour  for  certification  and,  granted  certain  condi- 
tions, the  Department  of  Labour  has  to  certify  them. 
Then  the  employer  has  to  bargain  with  them  and  tbe 
whole  mechanism  of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act 
comes  into  force.  A questionnaire  sent  out  toall  faculty 
members  last  Spring  showed  only  one-third  of  the 
respondents  in  favour  in  principle  of  applying  for 
certification.  UTFA  also  asked  "If  the  Faculty 
Association  sought  and  was  denied  a voluntary 
agreement  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  University 
administration,  would  youfavourseekingcertification 
as  a bargaining  unit  from  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board?”  A small  majority  answered  yes  to  this.  The 
percentage  in  favour  or  against  each  of  the  questions 
was  approximately  the  same  for  members  and  non- 
members. 

It's  also  interesting  that  in  the  drafting  of  thjs 
agreement  there  has  been  practically  no  division  of 
opinion  on  the  issues  we  raised  and  the  clauses  we 
drafted. 

How  does  the  situation  look  now?  , IF 

The  University  administration  knows  exactly  what 
we’re  doing.  We  have  a liaison  committee  which  meet! 
with  the  Provost  and  a few  of  his  colleagues  about  once 
a month.  We  had  a completely  off-the-record  meeting 
in  President  Evans’  house  about  a week  ago.  I don’t 
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-want  to  be  a prophet,  but  at  least  we’re  not  running  into 
anything  like  determined  and  immovable  opposition 
yet. 

Has  the  role  of  department  chairmen  changed? 

The  department  chairmen  now  have  almost  no 
flexibility  because  flexibility  requires  money.  The 
University  has  made  commitments,  especially  to 
salaries,  and  they  have  very  little  money  to  spare. 

Power  and  responsibility  naturally  go  together.  The 
University  administration  find  themselves  in  a very 
responsible  position  and  naturally  they  want  the 
power  they  consider  necessary  to  discharge  their 
rather  difficult  tasks.  However,  there  must  be  checks 
on  that  power.  The  administration  is  the  servant  of  the 
University  and  the  essential  part  of  the  University  is  the 
faculty.  The  University  is  what  the  faculty  makes  it. 

You  feel  the  administration  has  become  more 
important  than  the  faculty? 

The  Administration  is  tending  to  do  things  which 
would  indicate  that  it  thinks  it  is  more  important. 

Now,  what  happens  if  you  make  life  intolerable  for 
the  average  faculty  member,  or  even  if  you  frighten  the 
average  faculty  member,  without  any  good  cause? 
People  act  according  to  the  way  they  see  things,  not  the 
way  things  necessarily  are,  so  appearances  are 
important.  If  the  faculty  member  feels  that,  for  one 
'reason  or  another,  life  at  the  University  is  getting 
intolerable,  whether  through  political  pressure,  or 
through  acts  of  the  Administration,  (even  done  with 
the  best  of  intentions), hegetsuneasyand  movesaway. 
Those  who  move  away  first  are  the  most  mobileand  the 
most  desirable  faculty  members.  It  happens  bit  by  bit  — 
no  great  upheaval,  no  great  explosion  — but  five  years 
later  you  turn  around  and  realize  that  the  University  is 
not  the  place  that  it  was. 

Some  faculty  members  see  each  new  regulation  as  a 
threat  to  their  freedom.  We  have  all  sorts  of  things  like 
the  regulations  on  supplementary  income  and 
activities  — and  the  manual  of  staff  policies  which  talks 
about  a lot  more  than  just  maternity  leave.  Many  will  be 
surprised  to  see  stated  in  a manual  that  faculty 
members  are  entitled  to  one  month’s  vacation  after  12 
months  work. 

I think  a tenured  faculty  member  is  paid  for  doing 
certain  things  during  the  year,  and  for  convenience  he 
is  paid  in  12  equal  installments.  What  the  duties  are 
varies  from  person  to  person.  Some  say  that  they  have 
to  stay  on  campus  and  do  research.  Some  say  they  have 
to  go  away  to  do  research,  and  this  can  be 
substantiated.  Others  say  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
work  outside  the  University  — engineers,  lawyers, 
medical  people  and  other  professionals.  They  receive 
income  for  their  services,  as  they  should.  But  what 
exactly  the  university  professor  is  supposed  to  do  with 
his  time  is  a moot  point. 

That  seems  to  be  a question  which  should  be 
confronted  very  soon.  One  reads  a great  deal  about  the 
declining  status  of  universities  and  university 
professors,  and  unless  faculty  members  are  prepared 
to  formulate  their  case  and  state  it  clearly,  erosion  will 
continue. 

Yes,  I think  that’s  true.  Universities  have  received  a 
very  bad  press,  and  faculty  members  haven't  really 
done  much  to  help.  They  don’t  answer  the  questions 
that  the  man  in  the  street  wants  answered. 

What  do  you  think  those  questions  are? 

The  average  man  doesn’t  know  what  the  university, 
professor  does.  He  thinks  that  the  professor  has  four 
months’  holidays  in  the  summer,  and  when  he  asks 
how  much  time  we  spend  in  the  classroom,  and  the 
answer  is  six  hours  a week,  he  thinks  that’s  a very  easy 
life.  What  he  doesn’t  understand  is  the  amount  of  other 
work  that  is  done.  I think  one  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  a certain  amount  of  status  attached  to  the 
profession  and  a certain  degree  of  respect  accorded  it, 
but  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  People  tend  to  accord 
respect  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  money  earned. 

How  do  you  feel  about  faculty  changing  subject  areas  if 
their  careers  are  threatened? 

If  it  turns  out  that  a certain  department  ends  up  with 
no  students,  it  would  be  very  difficulttoarguewiththe 
administration  that  staff  must  be  paid  for  doing  no 
teaching.  They  can  say  they’re  doing  research  but  I 
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don’t  think  the  general  public,  if  they  ever  heard  of  it, 
would  buy  that  argument. 

There  is  going  to  be  a temptation  in  times  of  financial 
stringency  for  the  University  to  say,  "We  cannot  afford 
to  keep  faculty  members  in  a department  which  has  no 
students.  Some  of  them  must  go  because  it’s  too  great  a 
financial  burden  on  the  University."  There’ll  be  a 
temptation  to  think  it’s  justan  excusetogetridofsome 
expensive  old  people  and  bring  in  some  cheaper, 
young  ones. 

As  an  alternative  to  firing  tenured  faculty,  I think  it's 
better  that  those  who  could  retrain  and  teach  in 
another  department  be  given  that  opportunity, 
instead  of  the  department’s  hiring  new  people. 

If  there  is  the  prospect  of  layoffs  or  terminations 
because  of  financial  exigencies,  some  people  will  say, 
“Let  the  teaching  assistants  go  first."  That  is  perfectly 
understandable  because  tenured  faculty  membersare 
people  with  families  and,  often,  mortgages;  they’re 
going  to  find  it  difficult  to  get  suitable  jobs  elsewhere. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  many  graduate  students  who 
are  working  on  theses  and  who  need  money  to  keep 
alive,  the  only  way  they  can  do  so  is  to  teach.  One 
begins  to  wonder  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 


University.  But  that’s  the  University  administration's 
problem  and  not  the  Faculty  Association’s.  Its  problem 
is  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  members,  though  it 
can’t  avoid  being  interested  in  some  of  these  questions 
because  it  is,  on  the  whole,  in  the  long-term  interests  of 
the  Association  that  the  University  should  be  sound 
and  healthy. 

Do  you  feel  very  concerned  about  the  faculty’s  role  in 
Governing  Council? 

The  faculty’s  role  in  Governing  Council  is  minimal. 
The  Council  is  at  least  as  remote  as  the  old  Board  of 
Governors  used  to  be.  The  fact  that  the  facu  Ity  elected  a 
number  of  members  doesn’t  give  the  average  faculty 
member  much  feeling  that  he  is  participating  in 
decision-making. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  direct  negotiations  with  the 
University  administration  on  the  issues  which  affect 
the  everyday  life  of  the  faculty. 

Suppose  you  were  appointed  a Vice-Provost,  what 
would  change  in  your  way  of  thinking? 

I know  exactly  howthey  feel  because,asachairman, 
I made  90  percent  of  the  decisions  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  anyone  else  in  that  position  did.  However,  what 
has  changed  over  the  last  five  years  is  that  the  average 
person  does  not  trust  you.  He  wants  to  the  reason  for 
decisions,  wants  to  have  a say.  The  administrator,  as  a 
rule,  thinks  there  is  only  one  sensible  way  to  do  a thing. 
When  he  drafts  regulations  and  they  are  announced, 
the  faculty  member  has  not  seen  the  process  that  went 
into  them  and  he  starts  questioning  anew.  He  feels  he  is 
just  something  which  administrators  play  with. 

So  there  is  a definite  lack  of  trust? 

There  are  certainly  is  the  feeling  that  people  up  in 
Simcoe  Hall  make  regulations  which  affect  our 
profession,  and  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 
The  average  faculty  member  gets  the  feeling  that  he  is 
being  pushed  around  by  Simcoe  Hall.  For  the  most 
part,  I think  that  the  faculty  members  don’t  mind  too 
much  each  individual  decision  as  it  comes  out. 
However,  in  the  sum  total,  they  look  back  on  the 
legislation  and  see  that  things  aren’t  as  they  were  in 
1966,  say. 

You’re  still  on  full-time  University  salary  though 
working  half  time  for  UTSA.  Does  that  bother  you? 

I think  that  I can  accept  thisas  a duty  of  the  University 
and  I do  not  feel  that,  because  the  administration  pays 
half  of  my  salary,  I am  obligated  to  espouse  their  ppint 
of  view. 

Graham  Murray  of  OCUFA  has  said  that  the  main 
objective  of  that  Association  is  job  security  for  its 
members.  Will  that  be  your  main  preoccupation  for 
the  next  year? 

All  the  things  we’re  now  working  on  add  up  to 
something  like  that,  though  job  security  means  more 
than  not  being  fired.  That  is  a very  narrow 
interpretation.  What  I am  interested  in  is  that  the 
faculty  feel  secure  in  their  jobs,  that  they  feel  they  have 
a place  where  they  can  work  and  do  things  of  which 
they  are  proud,  and  that  they  are  receiving  at  least 
some  esteem  from  those  around  them  — the  students, 
administration.  Council  members,  or  whatever. 

You  really  feel  that  the  problems  are  urgent,  don’t  you  ? 

Yes.  There  have  been  many  mistakes  made  in  the 
university  system  in  Ontario. 

It  doesn’t  do  any  good  to  have  a large  number  of 
mediocre  institutions  instead  of  one  good  one.  Think 
of  the  universities  which  are  household  words  in 
Britain  — Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London.  Britain  has 
a population  of  about  50  million.  And  look  at  the 
universities  in  the  U.S.A.  which  are  household  words 
there  — Berkeley,  Cal-Tech,  Chicago,  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia. 

You  find  that  you  require  a population  baseof  about 
20  million  people  to  support  one  really  first-class 
university.  Now,  the  entire  population  of  Canada  is 
only  about  20  million. 

I don’t  think  that  there  will  bea  university  of  thetype 
I’m  talking  about  in  Canada  for  a long  time,  but  the  only 
one  that  has  a chance  of  ever  developing  into  a first  rate 
institution  is  the  University  of  Toronto,simply  because 
it’s  had  a longer  and  more  fortunate  history. 
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Nuclear  detective  SLOWPOKE  sleuths  for  science 


Dr.  Ronald  C.  V.  Hancock  and  SLOWPOKE 


by  Robbie  Salter 

For  the  past  five  years,  U of  T has  been  making 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  power  in  the  form  of  a reactor 
called  SLOWPOKE.  It’shoused  under  the  same  roof  as 
the  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies, and  it  s neither 
slow  nor  pokey.  It's  name  is  an  acronym  for  the  role  it 
plays  in  research : Safe  Low  Power  Critical  Experiment. 

SLOWPOKE  can  analyze  all  kinds  of  materials 
including  infants’  finger  nails  for  detection  of  cystic 
fibrosis.  It  also  provides  short-lived  radioactive 
isotopes  for  hospitals  where  they  are  used  for  tracing 
disease. 

SLOWPOKE  is  an  atom-smasher.  Before  such 
reactors  were  developed,  the  nucleus  of  the  atom 
remained  a tightly  sealed  mystery.  Its  neutrons  and 
protons  were  unexplored  and  unexploited.  Now, 
when  a sample  of  material  is  to  be  analyzed  — a bit  of 
30,000-year-old  bone  from  the  Yukon,  for  instance,  or 
soil  from  a UFO  “burn  ring”  — it  is  placed  in  a small 
plastic  container  and  sent  through  one  of  the  reactor's 
six  pneumatic  tubes  to  the  heart  of  the  reactor,  where  it 
is  rendered  transiently  and  artificially  radioactive. 

Dr.  Ronald  G.V.  Hancock,  who  supervises  the  use  of 
SLOWPOKE,  turns  it  on  as  easily  as  he  starts  a car. 

He  says  that  inside  the  reactor  is  a core  of  uranium 
“pencils”,  about  nine  inches  long  and  nine  inches 
wide,  submerged  in  de-ionized  water.  In  the  middle  of 
the  core  is  a cadmium  rod  which,  by  absorbing 
neutrons,  helps  to  control  their  exponential  birth  rate 
from  the  uranium.  The  water  serves  several  purposes: 
it  acts  as  a cooling  agent,  as  a radiation  shield,  and  as  the 
medium  through  which  the  neutrons  move. 

He  says  that  the  reactor  is  relatively  maintenance- 
free,  requires  a minimum  of  supervision,  and  is  quite 
safe.  If  the  temperature  of  the  water  surrounding  the 
core  increases  significantly,  the  reactor  simply  turns 
itself  off. 

SLOWPOKE  doesn’t  do  all  of  its  sleuthing  alone; 
nearby  sits  its  partner,  the  gamma  ray  spectrometer. 
Together,  these  two  "atomic  detectives”,  a nuclear 
Holmes  and  Watson,  have  solved  myriad  mysteries. 
After  a sample  has  been  made  radioactive  in  the 
reactor,  it’s  scrutinized  by  the  gamma  spectrometer 
which  can  identify  and  quantify  each  element  present. 


The  whole  process  is  called  neutron  activation  analysis. 

The  two  research  tools  have  made  an  important 
contribution  to  forensic  studies.  They  can  identify 
narcotics,  analyze  mud  from  a hit-and-run  accident, 
and  can  even  identify  a murderer  by  analyzing  minute 
gun  powder  specks  washed  from  his  hand. 

They  also  prove  useful  in  archaeological  investiga- 
tions. “By  subjecting  an  ancient  potsherd  to  such 
analysis,”  says  Hancock,  “you  can  geta ‘concentration 
tion  profile’  of  the  elements  in  pottery  clay.  And  since 
clays  in  different  regions  have  different  elemental 
profiles,  you  can  tell  whether  a pot  was  madeatthesite 
of  its  recovery  or  came  from  another  village.  Such 
information  is  valuable  in  establishing  very  early  trade 
routes.” 

Robert  E.  Jervis,  professor  and  associate  dean  of 


Engineering,  and  a U of  T graduate  in  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry,  is  chairman  of  a committee 
that  administers  the  use  of  the  reactor.  SLOWPOKE 
serves  teaching  hospitals,  industries  and  some  of  the 
250  "radioactive”  laboratories  on  campus. 

Jervis  himself  uses  SLOWPOKE  for  research  in 
environmental  pollutants,  particularly  the  toxic 
materials  people  are  exposed  to  in  their  daily 
occupations.  He  has  also  used  the  reactor  to  measure 
Toronto’s  air  for  pollutants,  and  to  test  the  sewage 
sludge  around  the  city's  main  disposal  plant.  Asa  result 
of  his  reports,  the  City  of  Toronto’s  Department  of 
Health  is  closely  monitoring  a seven-million-dollar 
expansion  of  the  Ashbridges  Bay  disposal  plant. 

This  past  spring,  SLOWPOKE  2 was  installed  on  the  St. 
George  campus  through  a federal  government  grant. 


Recommendations  on  part-time  academic  staff 


The  Planning  and  Resources  Committee  approved 
the  following  recommendations  concerning  part-time 
academic  staff  at  its  meeting  held  June  22,  1976. 

Employment  Conditions  of  Part-Time 
Academic  Staff  — Resource  Implications 

In  reviewing  a memorandum  from  the  Director  of 
Personnel  to  Professor  Israel,  Dr.  Connell  drew 
attention  to  the  estimated  additional  expense  of 
$135,000  involved  in  extending  the  benefits  program  to 
include  part-time  members  of  both  the  teaching  and 
administrative  staffs.  He  noted  that  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  1976-77  budget  for  this  expense  by 
utilizing  unspent  balances  remaining  in  funds  which 
for  various  reasons  were  not  fully  subscribed  in  1975- 
76. 

Policy  and  Procedures  on  Employment  Conditions  of 
Part-time  Faculty 

A part-time  appointment  is  one  that  does  not  exceed 
75%of  full-ti me  employment.  When  an  appointment  is 
considered  to  be  part-time,  the  fraction  of  the  time  for 
which  the  individual  is  to  be  appointed  should  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  expected  workload  of  the 
individual  divided  by  the  workload  of  a comparable 
full-time  faculty  member  over  the  period  of 
employment. 

(1)  Initial  appointment  at  all  part-time  ranks  shall  be 
up  to  one  year's  length  in  duration. 

(2)  (a)  Appointments  can  be  made  to  any  academic 
rank  on  a part-time  basis.  This  would  include  the 
categories  of  Tutor,  Senior  Tutor,  Instructor,  Research 
Associate,  Clinical  Associate,  as  well  as  the  ranks  from 
Lecturer  to  full  Professor. 

(b)  Staff  members  who  are  engaged  solely  in 
teaching  should  be  appointed  to  the  rank  of  Tutor: 
those  engaged  solely  in  research  should  be  designated 
as  Research  Associates.  Appointment  to  the  ranks  of 
Lecturer,  Assistant  Professor,  Associate  Professor  or 
Professor  should  be  reserved  for  those  individuals  who 
bear  a similar  responsibility  in  terms  of  teaching, 
research  and  University  service,  to  full-time  appoint- 
ments. 

(c)  Divisions  wishing  to  describe  part-time  profes- 
sorial appointments  as  adjunct  or  visiting  may  retain 
the  title  but  the  rank  should  also  be  specified,  e.g.. 
Adjunct  Assistant  Professor. 

(d)  Staff  members  who  hold  the  part-time 
appointment  of  Tutor  shall,  upon  conferral  of  a three- 
year  appointment,  be  designated  as  Senior  Tutor  Part- 
time. 

(e)  In  no  instance  should  a part-time  appointment  at 


the  rank  of  Research  Associate  be  for  a term  longer 
than  the  committed  financial  support  from  non- 
University  sources. 

(3)  Grievance  procedures  for  part-time  faculty 
should  bethesameasforcomparablefull-timefaculty. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  an  annual 
appointment,  which  may  or  may  not  be  renewed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  department,  there  can  be  no  ground 
for  appeal  if  the  appointment  is  not  renewed  as  the 
faculty  member  should  not  expect  continuation  of  the 
appointment. 

(4)  All  part-time  academic  staff  should  beeligiblefor 
participation  in  the  pension  plan  according  to  present 
policy.  In  addition,  part-time  staff  holding  appoint- 
ments of  25%  or  more  should  be  eligible  for  other 
benefits  on  a pro-rated  basis,  and  for  merit  increases 
after  one  year. 

(5)  Individuals  currently  holding  a tenured  full-time 
position  may,  with  the  agreement  of  the  department 
chairman,  the  appropriate  division  head,  and  approval 
of  the  Vice-President  and  Provost,  change  to  a tenured 
position  part-time.  Alteration  of  this  situation  could 
occur  only  with  the  consent  of  all  parties. 

That  there  should  be  no  upper  or  lower  limit  to  the 
percentage  of  part-time  employment  which  could 
carry  tenured  status  for  full-time  tenured  faculty 
moving  to  part-time. 

(6)  (a)  Part-time  faculty  members  may  hold  tenure 
only  in  the  case  of  full-time  tenured  members  who 
change  to  a part-time  commitment  in  accordance  with 
section  (5). 

(b)  After  three  successive  annual  part-time 
appointments,  a staff  member  may,  at  thediscretion  of 
the  department  chairman,  or  the  College  Principal  in 
the  case  of  non-departmental  college  programs  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  division  head  and  the  Vice- 
President  and  Provost,  be  considered  for  a three-year 
contract. 

(c)  The  staff  member  being  considered  for  a three- 
year  contract  must  be  reviewed  during  his  or  her  third 
annual  appointment.  This  review  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  probationary  review  for  Assistant  Professors. 

(d)  A staff  member  who  holds  a three-year  contract 
may  be  eligible  for  a renewal  of  the  contract  at  the 
discretion  of  the  department  chairman  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  division  head  and  the  Vice-President 
and  Provost,  and  after  review.  The  review  shall  be  held 
in  the  third  year  of  the  contract  before  December31st, 
and  shall  be  the  same  as  the  review  specified  in  (c) 
though  the  staff  member  shall  be  expected  to  have 
made  additional  achievements  in  research,  or  creative 


activity  where  applicable.  The  staff  member  shall  be 
notified  before  December  31st  regarding  renewal  of 
the  contract. 

(7)  The  staff  member  appointed  on  an  annual 
contract  or  less,  or  holding  appointments  of  less  than 
50%,  shall  not  be  expected  to  participate  in 
departmental  administrative  activities  unless  agreed  to 
with  the  chairman.  For  those  individuals  on  a three- 
year  term  contract  involving  a greater  than  50% 
appointment,  a proportionately  reduced  contribution 
shall  be  expected 

(8)  That  a person  who  holds  the  third  in  a series  of 
three-year  appointments  and  who  holds  an  appoint- 
ment of  50%  or  greater  should  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
research  or  study  leave  for  up  to  twelve  months  at  50% 
of  his/her  part-time  salary. 

(9)  Staff  members  holding  athree-yearappointment 
involving  50%  or  greater  should  be  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  graduate  faculty  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  department  chairman  to  the  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

(10)  The  criteria  for  promotion  through  the  ranks 
from  Lecturer  to  full  Professor  should  be  the  same  as 
for  full-time  staff  with  an  appropriately  reduced 
expectation  as  to  the  quantity  of  work. 

(1 1 ) That  where  new  or  experimental  programs  have 
been  introduced  and  part-time  staff  have  been  initially 
recruited  and  paid  by  meansof  paymentauthorization 
form,  this  arrangement  should  be  for  one  year  only  and 
in  all  subsequent  years  of  such  a program  the  faculty 
should  be  paid  on  a normal  appointment  basis  and  the 
salary  floor  pro-rated  for  the  appropriate  rank  should 
apply. 

(12)  Thatthe  Vice-President  and  Provostshould  give 
careful  consideration  to  collecting  information 
regarding  teaching,  research  and  University  service  by 
part-time  faculty  and,  after  five  years,  make 
recommendations  on  the  employment  conditions  of 
part-time  faculty. 

(13)  That  the  transition  be  effected  by  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  be  set  up  by  the  Vice- 
President  and  Provost  which  should  review  the 
disposition  of  all  individuals  presently  holding  part- 
time  appointments  for  the  academic  year  in  which 
these  proposals  are  implemented.  The  review  should 
involve  an  activity  analysis,  and  the  establishment  of 
entitlement  for  rank,  continuing  appointment,  and 
research  or  study  leave  due  to  past  service. 
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Liivi  Currier,  graphic  artist  and  department  head 

posters  for  a non-smoking  campaign.  “This  is  pretty 
representative.  We  were  asked  to  come  up  with  a new 
approach  to  non-smoking.  Something  different.  So  I 
rounded  upa  lot  of  theold  posters, youknow,allthose 
gloomy  and  depressing  things  showing  skulls  above 
smoker’s  heads.  You  can  see  why  they  wanted  a new 
approach.  I thought  about  it  and  finally  decided  to  use 
the  tobacco  manufacturer’s  psychology:  the  positive 
approach.” 

What  resulted  from  a request  and  Liivi’s  imagination 
is  an  extraordinarily  attractive  series  of  drawings 
depicting  people  living  "the  good  life”  without 
smoking.  There's  not  a cigarette  in  sight.  Pointingtoan 
idyllic  scene  of  two  people  on  horseback  beside  a 
mountain  stream,  Liivi  laughs.  "Canyou  really  imagine 
them  stopping  to  light  up?” 

We  will  possibly  be  able  to  see  these  posters,  along 
with  slogans  such  as  “Start  fresh”  and  “Freedom"  in 
magazines  across  Canada  early  this  winter. 

Of  course  there  are  other  projects  either  completed, 
in  the  works,  or  in  the  planning  stages.  A "Fitness 
Wheel”,  conceptualized  by  Liivi  for  the  Ontario  Heart 
Foundation,  which  shows  the  amount  of  time 
necessary  to  walk,  run  or  swim  off  the  calories 
contained  in  various  foods.  Plans  for  re-painting  the 
Medical  Sciences  cafeteria.  Another  plexiglass  display. 
Logos  and  letterheads.  Brochures.  The  list  is  not  quite 
endless,  but  to  one  who  never  suspected  the  variety  of 
services  offered,  it  is  definitely  impressive. 

"It’s  really  too  bad,”  Liivi  comments  wryly,  “that  no 
one  knows  we’re  here.”  l.vv. 

Medical  artist  Heinz  Loth  and  plexiglass  display  model 


Medical  artists  are  talented  professionals 


Hidden  in  a quiet  corridor  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building  is  a well-kept  secret  — the  Art  Department  in 
the  Instructional  Media  Services  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  It’s  a little-known  campus  service  whose 
anonymity  is  almost  a reproach  to  the  rest  of  us, 
although  when  you  think  about  it,  how  can  art  be 
useful  to  the  medical  sciences?  What  products  does  it 
offer  that  photography  and  television,  art’s  sister 
services  in  the  I.M.S.  could  not  provide?  Who  should 
make  use  of  this  service,  and  what  calibre  of  work  is 
produced? 

The  history  of  the  department  is  something  of  a 
Cinderella  tale,  minus  the  glass  slipper.  “The 
department  has,  within  two  years,  doubled  its  output, 
and  become  completely  self-sustaining  — thanks  to 
the  talent,  organizational  abilities  and  plain  hard  work 
of  one  person:  Liivi  Currier,  department  head. 

Ten  years  ago  when  Liivi  hadfinishedartcollege,she 
read  about  an  intriguing  B.Sc.  program  offered  by  U of 
T,  called  Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine.  It  piqued  her 
curiosity,  and  somehow,  after  a Cook's  tour,  she  found 
herself  with  a temporary  job  as  graphic  artist  in  the 
Faculty’sfledglingart  department.  Positionturned  into 
career,and  when  projects  were  scarce  two  years  ago,  it 
was  Liivi  who  advertised  outside  the  University, 
contacted  prospective  clients  and  brought  work  in. 

There  still  remains  the  problem  of  the  low  profile, 
however,  and  that’s  surprising,  given  the  talent  and 
expertise  of  the  artists  within  the  department.  They  are 
imaginative,  innovative,  and  eager  to  tackle  the 
unusual,  and  they  welcome  projects  from  Faculties 
other  than  Medicine  and  institutions  other  than  U of  T. 
“We  like  variety,"  Liivi  says,  "it  keeps  us  up  with  the 
times.” 

Today,  Rasa  Skudra,  a graphic  artist  in  the 
department,  is  working  on  illustrations  for  a book  on 
canoeing,  admittedly  a departure  from  medical  art,  but 
a welcome  change  nonetheless,  and  an  example  of  the 
diversified  work  done  by  the  staff.  Unlike  Liivi,  Rasa  is  a 
graduate  of  Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine.  She  explains 
the  uses  and  applications  of  her  discipline. 

"Drawings  are  often  superior  to  slides,”  she  says. 
“They  can  provide  more  definition,  isolate  a particular 
technique  clearly,  and  even  provide  anonymity. 
They’re  extremely  useful  for  teaching.” 

Rasa  does  some  free-lance  work,  as  well.  "Want  to 
see  one  of  my  books?”  she  asks.  The  New  York  Times 
Book  of  Needlepoint  summarily  appears,  so  clearly 
illustrated  that  you  almost  feel  inspired  to  take  up  the 
craft.  "Free-lance  is  lucrative,”  Rasa  says,  “and  really 
interesting.  But  I don’t  have  much  time  for  it.” 
Another  of  the  illustrators,  Alan  Bakes,  is  also  an 
established  fine  artist.  His  work  is  represented  by  the 
Sisler  Gallery  in  Toronto  and  has  been  exhibited  across 
Canada.  Alan  prefers  casein,  but  explains  that  many  of 
his  earlier  works  were  executed  in  pen  and  ink.  Indeed 
he  attributes  his  present  painting  style  tothediscipline 
demanded  by  his  commercial  work. 

Pointing  to  a complex  pen  and  ink  drawing  of  an 
embryo,  intricately  stippled,  he  says,  “The  two 
certainly  can’t  be  divorced.” 

How  long  does  it  take  to  produce  a medical 
illustration?  "I  illustrated  a book  on  obstetrics  and 
gynaecology  for  a doctor  at  Women’s  College 
Hospital.  That  took  me  four  years,  working  on  and  off.” 
Two  of  the  other  talented  artists  in  the  department 
are  Heinz  Loth  and  Tiiu  Cask.  Heinz,  who  is  a graduate 
medical  artist,  specializes  in  three  dimensional 
drawings  and  renderings,  and  Tiiu,  a junior  artist  in  the 
process  of  learning  all  phases  of  production,  excels  at 
foldout  poster  displays. 


Apart  from  the  obvious  medical  illustrations,  graphs 
and  charts,  what  other  sorts  of  work  is  the  department 
involved  with?  "Let  me  show  you  our  poster  displays,” 
Liivi  says.  “We're  particularly  proud  of  them."  Some 
deft  unfolding,  and  a small  pile  of  one-foot  square 
cardboard  pieces  becomes  an  attractive  display. 

"This  is  really  useful  for  the  doctors,”  Liivi  explains. 
"Usually  at  conferences  or  con  vent  ions  they ’re  given  a 
four-  by-  six-foot  space  to  display  their  work.  There’s 
not  much  that  can  be  done  with  that.  So  we  developed 
something  which  is  portable  — in  fact  this  can  be 
carried  in  a suitcase  — and  really  eye-catching.  You 
see,  there's  room  for  an  introduction,  an  outlineof  the 
methods,  a discussion  and  a summary.  If  a doctor  has 
graphs  pr  charts  or  photographs,  we  can  work  pretty 
quickly  to  enlarge  them  or  simply  arrange  them 
effectively.  Things  they'd  like  to  see  high  lighted  we  can 
print  in  different  coloured  lettering  — yellow,  for 
instance.” 

It  seems  a bit  unconventional:  what  have  the 
doctors’  reactions  been?  "At  first  they  were  shocked. 
They  had  never  seen  their  work  presented  in  this  form 
before,  so  of  course,  they  has  to  get  used  to  it  But  they 


Illustration  of  an  embryo  by  Alan  Bakes 


say  it's  much  more  effective  that  the  traditional  10- 
minute  slide  presentation  with  five  minutes  for 
discussion.  Now  they  love  it.” 


“Our  plexiglass  displays  are  interesting  too,"  Liivi 
points  out.  “People  stop  and  really  look  at  them.  We 
did  one  for  Dr.  Mitchell  at  Sick  Children's  Hospital  on 
early  detection  of  hearing  loss  in  infants.  It  was  a walk- 
through display,  with  photographs  showing  how  deaf 
children  can  lead  a normal  life  with  treatment.  At  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  display  were  videotape 
programs.  It  was  effective  — a good  teaching  display.” 


How  much  direction  does  Liivi  receive  from  her 
clients;  does  she  habitually  work  closely  with  them 
until  a project  is  completed?  “People  usually  come  in 
with  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  they  want,”  Liivi 
explains.  We  talk  to  them,  and  take  it  from  there. 
Campaigns,  in  particular,  are  like  that.”  As  an  example 
she  indicates  a series  of  drawings  which  will  soon  be 
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Masks  at  a ball  are  usually  a disguise,  though  sometimes  chosen  to 
represent  the  wearer’s  character  — which  brings  us,  by  circumlocution, 
to  the  masks  of  the  Creek  theatre  and  The  Women  of  Trachis  by 
Sophocles,  translated  by  Ezra  Pound,  that  opens  the  Hart  House  Theatre 
season  Oct.  7. 

Benson  Building  courses 


Friday,  September  17 

Stefanie  Szlek  Miller,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy, 
“Church/State  Relations  in  Po- 
land, 1956-1970.  The  Znak  Croup: 
Priests  or  jesters?”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  H.G.  Skilling.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St.,  4 p.m.  - — 

Monday,  September  20 

Timothy  Victor  Hodapp,  De- 
partment of  Educational  Theory, 
“The  Use  of  Television  as  a 
Modelling  Agent  for  Problem- 
Solving  Strategies.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  K.  G.  O’Bryan.  Confer- 
ence Room,  315  Bloor  St.  W.,  10 
a.m. 

Richard  Reid,  Department  of 
History,  “Protest  and  Dissent  In 
Civil  War  North  Carolina.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  G.  M.  Craig. 
Room  111,63  St.  George  St., 10a.m. 


President  John  Evans  has  been 
advised  by  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs  that  China  may 
now  be  prepared  to  receive 
proposals  for  individual  visits  by 
Canadian  scientists.  Individuals 
should  have  adequate  funding  to 
support  such  a trip.  The  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs  is  prepared 
to  consider  detailed  proposalsand 
to  make  the  necessary  diplomatic 
arrangements.  For  further  details 
call  978-2874. 

Canadian  Urgent  Ethnology 
Contract  Program 

The  Canadian  Ethnology  Service 
is  developing  an  enlarged  urgent 
ethnology  research  contract  pro- 
gram to  support  both  field  and 
archival  research  in  vanishing  or 
rapidly  changing  cultures  of 
people  in  each  of  the  major  native 
cultural-linguistic  regions.  Ap- 
plication formsarebeingprepared 
for  eventual  use  by  theagency,but 
letter  applications  may  be  for- 
warded for  a Nov.  1 deadline.  For 
details  regarding  the  form  of  the 


FRIDAY  17 

Electron  Transfer  and  Addition 
Reactions  of  Free  Nitroxyl  Radi- 
cals with  Radiation-Induced 
Radicals:  A Pulse  Radiolysis  and 
Conductivity  Study  (Colloqui- 
um) Prof.  Klaus-Dieter  Asmus, 
Hahn-Meitner  Institute,  Berlin. 
428  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Labor- 
atories. 2 p.m.  Please  note  time 
and  room  number. 

TUESDAY  21 

Radio  Continuum  Emission  from 
Disks  of  Normal  Galaxies  (Se- 
minar) Dr.  Ron  Allen,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley  and 
Kapteyn  Astronomical  Labora- 
tory, Holland.  David  Dunlap 
Observatory.  4 p.m.  (Astronomy 
and  SGS) 

WEDNESDAY  22 

Benson  Building  Registration. 

All  instructional  courses  for  fall 
term.  Registration  Sept.  22  and 
23.  See  story  this  page. 

THURSDAY  23 

Physiological  aspects  of  playing 
bassoon  (Lecture-demonstra- 
tion) Christopher  Weait,  Perfor- 
mance Department.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  2.10 
p.m. 


Tuesday,  September  21 

Douglas  Flippen,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  “Cognitive  Species  in 
St.  Thomas  and  Suarez:  An  Investi- 
gation into  the  Ground  of  their 
Differing  Views."  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  F.  Owens.  Room  309,63 
St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  September  22 

A.  Roberts,  Departmentof  Anat- 
omy, “Genetic  Factors  in  the 
Development  of  Atheromata  and 
on  Serum  Total  Cholesterol  Levels 
in  Inbred  Miceand  their  Hybrids.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J.  S. 

Thompson.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  3 p.m. 

Thursday,  September  23 

Sumner  Bruce  Nickerson,  De- 
partment of  Physics,  “Prediction  of 
the  Fermi  Surface  as  a Test  of 
Density  Functional  Approxima- 


letter  applications,  call  978-2874. 

NMUD/RODA 
Application  Changes 

The  Non-Medical  Use  of  Drugs 
Directorate  of  the  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare  has 
furnished  ORA  with,  material 
related  to  changes  in  applications 
procedures.  Principal  changes  in- 
volve limitations  on  length  of 
abstracts  and  progress  reports  and 
a newapplcation  dedlineof  Oct.  1. 
For  details  call  978-2163. 

New  Technicon  Program 
Biomedical  and  Industrial 
Instrumentation  Research 

Technicon  Instruments  Cor- 
poration has  announced  a new 
program  of  faculty  grants  to  a 
maximum  of  $100,000  for  research 
in  biomedical  and  industrial  in- 
strumentation. Both  basic  and 
applied  research  proposals  may  be 
submitted  for  a deadline  of  Dec. 
15.  For  detailed  information  con- 
cerning submission  requirements 
and  sample  application  forms, 
please  call  978-2495. 


SUNDAY  26 

Jane  Coop  and  Adrienne  Shannon, 

duo-piano  recital.  Great  Hall, 
Hart  House.  8 p.m.  Free  tickets 
available  at  Hall  Porter's  desk. 

THURSDAY  30 

Paul  Robeson  — An  Artist  of  our 
Century  (Lecture-demonstra- 
tion) Dr.  Phyllis  Klotman,  Indi- 
ana University  and  Prof.  Ezra 
Schabas,  Opera  and  Perfor- 
mance Department.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  2.10 
p.m. 

Gold  for  the  Gods  (First  of  8 lec- 
tures, second  series,  comple- 
menting Gold  for  the  Gods  ex- 
hibition) Dr.  Kent  Day,  assis- 
tant curator,  Office  of  the  Chief 
Archaeologist,  and  field  direc- 
tor, ROM  archaeological  site  at 
Pampa  Grande,  Peru.  ROMThe- 
atre.  8 p.m. 

OCTOBER 
WEDNESDAY  6 

Clarion  Classics.  Jean  Edwards, 
soprano  and  Horace  Hinds 
trumpeter,  in  works  by  Handel, 
Bach,  Santini  and  Mozart.  Room 
R-3103,  Scarborough  College. 
12  noon. 


tions  to  the  Electron  Self-Energy.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  S.H.  Vosko. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  10.30 
a.m. 

Sumner  William  Ives,  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory, 
"Children’s  Ability  to  Co-ordinate 
Spatial  Perspectives  Through  No- 
tational  Descriptions."  Thesis  su- 
pervisor: Prof.  D.R.  Olson.  Con- 
ference Room,  315  Bloor  St.  W.,  2 
p.m. 

Victoria  Emilie  Neufeldt,  Depart- 
ment of  Linguistics,  “A  Generative 
Metric  Analysis  of  Piers  the  Plow- 
man.” Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  P. 
Salus.  Room  307, 63  St.  George  St.,  2 
p.m. 

Wyman  Herendeen,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  “The  Strong 
Brown  God : A History  of  the  River 
Topos  and  a Critical  Survey  of  its 
use  in  English  Literature,  1545- 
1678.”Thesissupervisor:  Prof.  W.F. 
Blissett.  Room  111,  63  St.  George 
St.,  3 p.m. 

Friday,  September  24 

Sonja  Gazan,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “A  Strategy 
for  the  Stimulation  of  Representa- 
tional Skills  in  the  Preschooler.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  W.  Fowler. 
Conference  Room,  315  Bloor  St. 
W.,  2 p.m. 

Nora  G.  Orthmann,  Department 
of  Hispanic  Studies,  "Life  and 
Works  of  Carlos  Martinez  Mor- 
eno.” Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  K.  L. 
Levy.  Round  Room,  Massey  Col- 
lege, 2 p.m. 

Donald  A.  Laing,  Departmentof 
English,  “The  Published  Writings 
of  Roger  Fry  and  Clive  Bell: 
Checklists  and  Commentary.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  S.  P. 

Rosenbaum.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  3 p.m. 

Monday,  September  27 

Jennifer  Lynn  Wells,  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory,  “An 
EMG  Investigation  of  Subvocaliza- 
tion During  the  Silent  Reading 
Process.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
S.B.K.  Henderson.  Conference 
Room,  315  Bloor  St.  W.,  10  a.m. 

Pranlal  Manga,  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  “A  Benefit 
Incidence  Analysis  of  the  Public 
Medical  and  Hospital  Insurance 
Programs  in  Ontario.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.M.  Bird.  Room 
111,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Howard  Eyre  Poole,  Department 
of  Educational  Theory,  "Education 
and  Control.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  C.M.  Beck.  Conference 
Room,  315  Bloor  St.  W.,  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  September  28 

Richard  Ian  Hartley,  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics,  "Applica- 
tions of  the  Reidemeister-Schreier 
Method  in  Knot  Theory.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  K.  Murasugi. 
Room  309, 63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Plagiarism 

Continued  from  Page  7 

members’  attention  to  steps  which 
had  already  been  taken  to  dis- 
courage plagiarism  — the  student 
handbook,  Welcome  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  contains  a 
section  dealing  with  plagiarism, 
the  students’  registration  packages 
include  a letter  on  the  subject 
written  by  the  Provost  and  several 
University  departments  had  pub- 
lished brochures  discouraging  the 
practice.  Mr.  Ross  suggested  that 
the  various  student  governments 
might  assist  in  emphasizing  the 
seriousness  of  this  offence. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
deadline  of  Oct.  4 allowed  very 
little  time  for  the  preparation  of 
briefs  regarding  the  Transitional 
Year  Program.  Members  agreed 
that  this  concern  should  be 
communicated  to  Father  J.M. 
Kelly,  St.  Michael’s  College,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Transitional  Year 
Program  task  force. 


The  Benson  Building  is  again 
offering  a variety  of  instructional 
courses  for  the  fall  term.  Registra- 
tion for  all  courses  including 
aquatics,  dance,  racquet  sports 
and  individual  activities  will  be  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Sept.  22 
and  23,  from  10  a.m.  to  7 p.m. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

advanced  as  a bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification  and  require- 
ment for  teaching  and  research  in  a 
university. 

"If  the  Ontario  Government 
wishes  to  impose  a Canadian 
content  requirement  in  university 
faculty  hiring,  it  should  do  so 
openly,  and  without  furtively 
dodging  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code. 

"As  a first  step,  it  could,  for 
example,  amend  the  Code  to 
eliminate  the  reference  to  nation- 
ality. Alternatively,  there  is  pro- 
vision in  the  Code  (Section  6a)  for 
the  Crown  to  submit,  for  approval 
by  the  Human  Rights  Commission, 
a program  aimed  at  increasing  the 
employment  of  members  of  a 
group  or  class  of  persons  based  on 
the  race,  nationality,  etc.  of  the 
members  of  the  class  or  group. 
Although  we  understand  this 
section  was  enacted  for  different 


Membership  rates  for  1976-77 
for  the  Benson  Building  for  women 
are  $20  for  students  and  $30  for 
non-students.  For  men  the  rat^s 
are  $30  for  non-students;  for 
students  — undergraduate  and 
part-time  $5,  graduate  $10,  and 
men  with  a Hart  House  member- 
ship card  $5. 


reasons,  it  might  be  availed  of  in 
this  issue. 

"The  submission  of  such  a 
program  would  then  allow  fuller 
debate  and  Commission  approval 
would  enhance  the  chances  of 
making  the  program  more  accept- 
able in  terms  of  human  rights 
standards. 

“The  fundamental  question  is,” 
Chant  and  lacobucci  stated,  "do 
we  want  our  universities  to  be 
staffed  with  only  Canadian  cit- 
izens, with  the  inevitable  paro- 
chialism that  would  result? 

"We  believe  that  universities 
which  turn  inward  and  hire  only 
citizens  of  their  own  nationality 
and  products  of  their  own  educa- 
tional systems,  will  withoutexcept- 
ion  die  as  centres  of  learning  and 
research.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
further  believe  that  the  deliberate 
hiring  of  foreign  applicants  for 
positions  in  our  university  over 
qualified  citizens  and  landed 
immigrants  is  neither  sensible  nor 
just.” 


Scientific  Visits  to  China 
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JOB  OPENINGS 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested 
applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their 
staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the  personnel  office  for  further 
information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name  of  the 
department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please 
call: 

(T)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Wendy  Chin,  978-5468;  (3)  Manfred 
Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Beverley  Chennell, 
978-7308. 

Clerk  Typist  III  ($7,700— 9,060— 10,420) 

Dean’s  Office,  Medicine  (4) 

Laboratory  Technician  III  ($11,450—13,470—15,490) 

Medical  Genetics  (4),  Banting  & Best  Departmentof  Medical  Research  (4) 

Programmer  III  ($14,900—17,530—20,160) 

Computer  Centre  — Marketing  Representative  (3) 

Administrative  Assistant  I ($12,110 — 14,250 — 16,380) 

Nursing  (4) 

Electrical  Draftsman  II  ($10,370 — 12,200 — 14,040) 

Physical  Plant  (3) 


Faculty  citizenship 


